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FINNISH KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Values in US$ millions unless otherwise indicated. Exchange rate, $1.00: 
1988 = FIM 4.191; 1989 = FIM 4.295; 1990 = FIM 


1988 1989(1) Percent 1990(e) Percent 
Change (2) Change (e) 


INCOME, PRODUCTION & EMPLOYMENT 
GDP* (current prices) 105,081 114,909 12.0 131,830 
GDP* (constant prices) 89,298 91,472 5.0 98,697 
Per capita GDP* (dollars) 21,245 23,153 11.6 26,471 
Industrial fixed investment 4,414 5,122(p) 18.9 5,854 
Private disposable income 54,038 58,516 10.9 6,682 
Industrial Production(1985=100) 111.2 114.5 3.0 118.0 
Avg. industrial wage 

(hourly rate for males, $) 10.16 10.79(p) 8.8 12.18 
Labor force (000’s) 2,546 2,558 0.5 2,562 
Avg unemployment rate, percent 4.5 3<5 - 3.0 3.7 
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MONEY AND PRICES 

Money supply, M2 58,707 66,930(p) 16.8 87,652 
Base rate, Bank of Finland 7.63 7.67 8.50 
Wholesale prices (1985=100) 162.2 167.3 112.2 
Consumer prices (1985=100) 112.6 120.0 127.8 
Retail sales (1980=100) 129.0 134.0 138.0 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold and foreign exchange 
reserves, Bank of Finland 
External central gvt. debt 
External debt service ratio 
(total external debt) (3) 
Bal. of pymts., current acct. 
Bal. of trade 
Exports, f.o.b. 
U.S. share, percent 
Imports, c.i.f. 
U.S. share, percent 


* Gross domestic product 


estimate; p = preliminary. 
Exchange rate changes have distorted some growth trends. 
Percentage changes based on FIM values. 


Debt service charges on net debt as percentage of current account 
earnings. 


Main imports from United States, Jan.-Dec. 1989 ($ millions): Machinery & 
equipment, 655 (of which office machinery & ADP equipment, 340); chemicals 
& related products, 135; motor vehicles & parts, 119; aircraft & parts, 
112; precision instruments (measuring & controlling equipment, medicinal & 
optical instruments, etc.), 75; foods, 59; boats, 41; musical instruments & 
recordings, 40; metalliferous ores & metal scrap, 31; oilseeds, 25. 





SUMMARY 


The Finnish economy finished the 1980s by posting a real GDP 
gain of 5 percent in 1989, almost the same as the year before. 
Production was at full capacity throughout the year, and the 
unemployment rate fell to 3.5 percent, the lowest figure in 
15 years. Following a now-familiar pattern, the growth in 
production was sustained in large part by private investment 
and consumption. Export performance withered, affected by loss 
of external competitiveness and strong domestic demand. The 
same factors caused a sharp increase in imports. Although 
consumption and investment will slacken during 1990, the 
government still projects a GDP gain of 2.5 percent, based on 
more balanced development. The Embassy, however, expects a 
higher increase of 3 percent for the year, on the basis that 


private consumption will prove more resilient than officially 
anticipated. 


The main problems in the Finnish economy are accelerating price 
increases, a deepening current account deficit, and weakening 
competitiveness of manufactures. To cool inflation, the 
government is applying a mix of demand-dampening economic 
policies, with the burden of adjustment on monetary policy. 
This is manifested in high domestic interest levels, affecting 
consumption as well as industrial investment. A lower rate of 
inflation may be achieved later in 1990 as real estate prices 
soften and the economy begins to slow. Nevertheless, consumer 
prices are expected to increase almost as much as last year’s 
6.5 percent. Reflecting the projected fall in aggregate output 
growth, total employment will decline a bit, with the average 
unemployment rate edging up to 3.7 percent. Finland’s external 
balance will continue weakening, but at a declining rate. 
Strong growth in labor expenditures and an overvalued Finnmark 
(FIM) will act as a drag on export performance, while imports 
increase at a slower pace, yielding an increase in the trade 
deficit. The current account deficit for 1990 may reach 

FIM 25 billion ($6 billion), equivalent to 4.5 percent of GDP. 


A medium-term improvement in Finland’s macroeconomic balance is 
essential in view of increased competition resulting from 
European integration. Attaining equilibrium will require a 
more stringent fiscal policy stance and wage moderation over 
the next few years. Finland’s economic growth prospects are 
somewhat weaker than in many other industrial countries for the 
first part of the new decade because most of the just concluded 
decade’s development was focussed on noncompetitive, closed 
service sector industries, which absorbed scarce capital and 
labor to the detriment of she open, manufacturing sector. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic Growth: Finland’s overheated economy finally showed 
signs of cooling in 1989, despite a 5 percent GDP increase for 
the year. This was a marginal decline from the previous year’s 
5.3 percent growth rate, but perversely heartening signs of 
slackening emanated from key export sectors. Production 
capacity was fully utilized throughout the year, as 
unemployment dropped to a 15-year low. Government economists 
project continued brisk performance in aggregate output over 
the first half of 1990, with a drop-off in the second 
semester. A soft landing appears to be in store for the 
economy, thanks to high industry order stocks and lagged 
effects of such factors as a high level of housing starts in 
late 1989. The prime harbinger of the overdue slowdown can be 
detected in the service sector, particularly financial 
services, which had been the leading performer in the overall 
economy. In sum, the Finance Ministry anticipates that real 
GDP will expand by 2.5 percent in 1990. The Embassy, however, 
projects a higher GDP rate of 3 percent, believing that 
consumer demand is less sensitive to high interest rates than 
assumed by the government. 


Finland’s primary industrial sector, the forestry-related 
industries, showed signs of weakening at the end of 1989, as 
the first semester rise in output volume of 5 percent fell toa 
modest 2 percent in the second half. Combined with stagnant 
export price developments, both capacity utilization and 


profitability took a downward turn. To forestall inventory 
accumulation and price erosion due to supply overhead, the pulp 
sector scheduled 6-8 weeks of shutdown, while other sectors 
were considering 5-6 weeks of work stoppage in early 1990. 
Industry output increases for 1990 should decline to the 

2 percent level, reflecting falling capacity utilization, which 
at a projected 90 percent is still high. 


Following a production uptick of 8.5 percent in the metals and 
engineering industries last year, this group’s growth should 
back off to a pace of 5 percent in 1990, excluding 
shipbuilding. If this troubled sector’s performance is 
included, the industry group’s production increase may reach 
only 3.5 percent volume. The problem sector, aside from the 
shipbuilding area which featured the bankruptcy of Wartsila 
Marine, is electronic equipment. Contraction in output of 
electro-technical and consumer electronics will be matched by 
plans to reduce shipbuilding capacity by a third as part of an 
industry consolidation program. Other areas feature healthy 
order books, which will sustain the current pace of production 
growth through mid-1990, or later. 





Production by other manufacturing industries, which for the 
most part marked time in 1989, is expected to show a below 
average gain of 2 percent in volume this year. Chemical 
industry output should pick up, while construction and related 
sectors maintain high levels of output. Production in 
foodstuffs may show negligible increases in 1990, as the 
moribund textiles, clothing, and leather goods industries 
continue to wind down their activities. On the whole, 
production growth of manufacturing industries is envisioned to 
soften by only half a percentage point to 3.5 percent in 1990. 


The services sector appears to be coming to the end of an 
extended period of extreme expansion. Competition in banking 
is sharpening, while interest margins narrow. The insurance 
sector has had its sales trimmed due to abysmal results from 
foreign operations. The entire services sector has come under 
attack by manufacturing export industries for having thrived in 
a sector closed to foreign competition under near-monopoly 
conditions, charging high prices by international standards. 
This contributes to Finland’s eroding external competitiveness, 
in addition to competing for capital and labor resources. 


Government Economic Policy: Finland’s near-term economic 
policy objectives are to correct the imbalances which appeared 
during its record-setting growth in the 1980s. The focus is on 
restraining inflation, while turning around a growing current 
account deficit and weakening external competitiveness. 

Efforts aim at dampening investment and consumer demand, while 
contradictorily stimulating productivity and exports. With the 
failure so far of neutral fiscal and tight monetary policies to 
tame inflation, the government has brought central incomes 
settlements into its policy mix. A comprehensive 2-year 
collective bargaining contract was achieved in January 1990, 
featuring promises of increased real disposable incomes of 4.5 
percent in 1990-1991, to be reached via nominal pay increases 
and tax breaks. The lagged effect of this moderate wage 
package, if successful, will not be felt until 1991, hence no 
near-term effect on export performance. The other anchor of 
economic policy has been adherence to a fixed (within a narrow 
band) Finnmark exchange rate. This is unlikely to be changed 
as the quick-fix devaluations of the 1970s make no sense with 
export industries at capacity and inflation the major worry. 
However, demand management goals and means are subordinate to 
traditional public preference for full employment generating 
economic growth. New to the economic policy equation is 
Finland’s participation in European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA) negotiations with the EC to create the European Economic 
Space (EES). Policmakers are acutely aware of the need to 
enter 1992 with a balanced, competitive economy, not burdened 
by high domestic price and interest levels. 





Fiscal Policy: Reflecting political tradeoffs, overall fiscal 
policy has not been sufficiently tight to dampen domestic 
demand. At the national level, fiscal policy has been 
aggressively aimed at removing liquidity from the system 
through increased taxes on consumers and employers. A 
complicating factor was the commitment of the current cabinet 
to enact an income tax reform featuring fewer deductions in 
exchange for reduced marginal tax rates. Lowered income tax 
burdens have been offset by increasing use of indirect taxes, 
leaving the overall 1989 tax burden unchanged at 37.4 percent. 


This year, the combined national and local government budgets 
will exert an expansionary effect of half a percent on GDP. 
Despite extremely high interest rates and expectations of a 
slowdown in output growth, Finland’s fiscal policy is far too 
loose given price developments and tight labor supply. 
Ironically, the central government is dramatically improving 
its financial situation, generating a surplus this year equal 
to 2.7 percent of GDP and reducing the public debt. 


Monetary Policy: The operating environment for monetary policy 
in Finland has been severely circumscribed both by domestic 
financial markets liberalization and exchange rate policy, as 
well as by pressures for additional liberalization of capital 
movements. With economic activity failing to moderate, as 
predicted for several years running, the Bank of Finland has 
assumed the burden of restoring economic equilibrium by raising 
its so-called base rate a full percentage point to 8.5 percent, 
and by intervention in the interbank market to push up floating 
interest rates. The large differential with Euro-markets has 
attracted considerable foreign capital, which in addition to 
financing the growing current account deficit, has had the 
tendency of driving down local interest rates. The bank 
responded in 1989 with a 4 percent Finnmark revaluation, which 
increased the perceived risk of devaluation, permitting 
domestic money market rates to stay high. Increased reserve 
requirements on banks also helped tighten the monetary 

markets. This combined to create an atmosphere of uncertainty 
which raised short-term interest rates to over 16 percent at 
the end of 1989, eventually receding to 14 percent by mid-1990 
as foreign capital resumed its flow into Finland. 


All of the above has taken place in a monetary market 
environment which bears no resemblance to that existing 

10 years ago. Tight regulation of domestic markets and capital 
controls have given way to market-determined interest rates 
which balance supply and demand for financial services. 
Consistent with current policy, the Bank of Finland continued 
piecemeal liberalization of its foreign exchange controls, even 
permitting sales of Finnmark-denominated bonds to foreigners. 





Investment: Boosted by residential and industrial 
construction, fixed investments exhibited a remarkable gain of 
12.5 percent in volume last year, coming on the heels of an 
already high 10.5 percent increase in 1988. This was the 
largest gain of the decade. Mid-way through 1990, high rates 
of capacity utilization, healthy order stock, and good 
financial ratings have contributed to continued strong 
investment growth of forest products, metal manufacturing, and 
engineering industries. Although growth in the construction 
sector may be sustained throughout the year, high interest 
rates and deteriorating expectations will lead to a marked 
decline in investment growth for all of 1990. The official 
forecast is for the increase in fixed investment to total not 
much more than 3 percent in real terms, while investment in 
industrial and commercial building should rise by 7 percent, a 
figure achieved only as the result of a heavy tax on 
construction. Machinery and equipment outlays may fall from 
1989’s 13.5 percent growth rate to 6 percent in 1990. 


Viewed by major industries, the growth rate of manufacturing 
industries’ outlays is expected to decline in response to 
bleaker expectations. However, the investment activities in 
the metal manufacturing and engineering industries, as well as 
the perennially strong forest products industries, should 
outpace total investment performance. This year, the bulk of 
investment increases will be concentrated in the larger 
state-controlled companies. In the privately owned 
corporations, investment activity at home has been constrained 
by rising direct investments abroad facilitated by the 
overvalued Finnmark. Competition from closed sectors (e.g., 
services) for investment capital and production factors has cut 
into the export potential for the manufacturing sector. 


After showing average annual increment of about 10 percent 
since the mid-1970s, outlays for research and development 
merely repeated the previous year’s level in 1989. The Bank of 
Finland predicts a similar situation in 1990, portending a 
medium-term loss of competitiveness and reflecting trends 
towards placing production facilities abroad. 


Domestic Consumption: Private consumption increased last year 
by 4 percent in real terms, a full percentage point less than 
in 1988, as the strong consumption growth of the past 5 years, 
based largely on easy credit, started showing signs of 
faltering last fall. Continued high interest levels are eating 
into household abilities to assume additional debt, while 
servicing existing heavy levels. Government measures to 
discourage debt-financed consumption include eliminating as an 
income tax deduction interest expenses from consumer debt. On 
the other hand, attributable to the comprehensive incomes 





policy settlement of January 1990 and cuts in marginal tax 
rates, real disposable household income should gain at least 

3 percent. This is leading to a situation where private 
savings responding to high interest rates are somewhat more 
attractive, though the propensity to consume in this social 
welfare society is very high. After negative levels in 1988, 
and a nominal 1 percent increase in 1989, the rate of savings 
of households could show an unexpected increase of 1.5 percent 
in 1990. Aggregate public consumption is projected to decline 
from 3.5 percent in 1989 to 3 percent in 1990. Overall, the 
ratio of consumption to GDP in 1990 is projected at 72.5 
percent, the same as in 1989. 


Inflation: Surpassing the OECD average by 0.6 percentage 
point, the Consumer Price Index (CPI) in Finland rose at an 
annual rate of 6.6 percent in 1989; the increase from December 
to December was 6.5 percent. This triggered the automatic wage 
compensation clause of the 1988 stabilization agreement, adding 
2.5 percent to pay checks in 1990. This is symptomatic of 
Finland’s collective bargaining system, where negotiators agree 
to out-year increases to secure lower up-front pay increases. 
Hence, today’s policymakers inherit built-in wage shocks. 


Structurally, high pay increases, however, bear little 
responsibility for the current inflation spiral. The real 
culprits are the rapid accumulation of credit, caused by rapid 
financial market liberalization from a: situation where credit 
was rationed due to being underpriced, and by too loose fiscal 
policy. The Ministry of Finance is optimistic that the CPI 
growth from December 1989 to December 1990 will decelerate to 
approximately 5 percent, the year-to-year increment being about 
6 percent. The largest component of this increase in prices is 
domestic, e.g., higher government charges and labor costs, 
while higher prices for imports account for only 1.5 percentage 
points of the total. Despite the relative moderate wage pact, 
labor expenditures per unit of output continue to climb, 
attributable primarily to hikes in indirect labor costs. 
Anticipating that industrial productivity will finally drop off 
after a decade of excellent performance, Finnish external 
competitiveness will be sharply eroded. Due to continued high 
inflation in the early months of 1990 (7.5 percent in 
January-February), the Embassy projects that the average annual 
growth in consumer prices will equal 6.5 percent for 1990, the 
same as last year. Wholesale prices, which rose last year at 
an annual rate of 5 percent, are predicted to increase by a — 
more moderate 4.5 percent in 1990. Not surprising, price 
increases have concentrated on sectors sheltered from external 
competition, hampering efforts to cure balance-of-payments ills 
since the resources of the economy are not allocated adequately 
to export industries. 





Labor: Reflecting strong demand for employment in the social 
services sector, overall labor demand yielded the creation of 
38,000 new jobs during 1989. The situation this year will be 
somewhat changed as the number of new jobs in the private 
service sector shows no gains, and primary industries continue 
to shed workplaces. This will be partially offset by new jobs 
in public services, but thanks to a slight increase in the 
country’s labor supply, unemployment could edge up from 

3.5 to 3.7 percent. The total labor force in service 
industries is expected to expand by some 21,000 in 1990, while 
the industrial labor force declines by some 6,000. Imposing 
constraints on industrial output and adding to wage pressure, 
the skilled labor shortage is becoming more pointed as retiring 
skilled workers cannot be replaced by new ones. At the end of 
last year, almost 40 percent of industrial companies and 

65 percent of construction companies continued to be plagued by 
skilled labor shortage. Although European integration may 
liberalize labor movements, it is unlikely to cause foreign 
skilled labor to emigrate to Finland, while Finnish skilled 
labor may find attractive job opportunities on the Continent. 


Finnish Exports: Lack of export strength constitutes one of 
the significant problems faced by the Finnish economy. In 
1985-1989, Finnish exports rose at an annual rate of only 

1.5 percent in volume, substantially less than imports, despite 
‘continued buoyancy in international demand. However, a 
substantial increase in export prices has compensated for the 
low volume growth. After a real gain of 3.2 percent in 1988, 
Finnish exports showed zero growth last year, ascribable to 
weakening competitiveness and strong domestic demand which 
crowded out exports. In value terms, total Finnish exports 
rose by 7.5 percent to FIM 99.8 billion ($23.2 billion). Asa 
cause for concern, Finnish exports have failed to diversify 
during the "go-go" years of the 1980s: the share of high 
technology goods has remained modest, while the traditional 
forest products share has steadily increased. On paper, 
Finland’s export potential looks good, as recent high levels of 
industrial investment come on-stream and domestic demand 
slackens. This production should find outlets in the Soviet 
Union, to which exports are expected to grow as trade 
denominated in convertible currencies increases. Additional 
good news comes from deliveries of ships originally scheduled 
for 1989 completion, but held up by the Wartsila Marine 
bankruptcy. Altogether, Finnish commodity exports this year 
are projected to increase about 3 percent in volume and 

5 percent in value. 
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Finnish forest industry exports in 1989 slipped 0.5 percent in 
volume due to softening markets. The paper industry, in 
particular, was setback due to increasing world capacity. 
Forest industry shipments in 1989 may show a modest 2 percent 
gain, with lumber and cardboard the strongest performers. 


Spurred by strong investment activity in European countries, 
Finnish exports of metal manufacturing and engineering industry 
products last year rose by 3 percent in volume and 9 percent in 
value. Finnish base metal exports had a lower growth of 

2 percent, but enjoyed a profitable 18 percent price increase 
as world prices recovered strongly. With Finnish deliveries to 
Western Europe rising much faster than sales to the USSR, 
1990’s export outlook appears favorable for most sectors. 


Import Demand: Reflecting overheated domestic demand, Finnish 
imports rose at an average annual rate of nearly 8 percent in 
volume in 1985-1989. In 1989 the value of Finnish imports rose 
by 14.5 percent to FIM 105.5 billion ($24.6 billion). A 
considerable proportion of the domestic demand growth 
concentrated on imported goods and services, displacing an 
increasing share of domestic output. The expansion of import 
market shares was facilitated by domestic price increases which 
plague Finnish competitors. 


The Ministry of Finance predicts that decline in aggregate 
domestic demand will also slow the rate of import growth, 
estimated at 4 percent in volume and 6 percent in value this 
year. Due to rather sluggish increase in the prices of 
imported goods, their market share may rise further. Finnish 
imports of raw materials and production goods will contract in 
response to lower demand for construction materials and bleaker 
business outlook of metal manufacturing and engineering 
industries. Crude oil and fuel imports are likely to increase 
only slightly. The current investment projects under way will 
raise investment goods imports in the first half of 1990, but 
they will subside in the second half of the year. After an 
increase of about 50 percent in 1987-1989, consumer goods 
imports this year are projected to increase by only 4 percent 
in volume. Under this category, passenger car imports are 
expected to fall heavily. 


Balance of Payments: Finland’s current account deficit 
deepened from FIM 12.6 billion ($3 billion) in 1988 to 

FIM 21 billion ($4.9 billion) in 1989, equivalent to 

4.3 percent of GDP, the deepest drop in 14 years. Indicative 
of the structural nature of Finland’s current account gap, the 
trade surplus of FIM 5 billion ($1 billion) in 1986 was 
gradually reversed to a deficit of FIM 5.5 billion 

($1.3 billion) by 1989. 
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The good news was that this was accompanied by much improved 
terms of trade. In 3 years, Finland’s current account deficit 
deepened by FIM 17 billion ($4 billion) from 1986’s deficit of 
FIM 4 billion ($1 billion). The main elements of the current 
account deficit are mounting interest expenditures on the 
country’s rising foreign debt, contraction in service exports, 


soaring travel expenditures abroad, and increasing foreign 
development aid. 


Finland’s external balance will weaken again in 1990, though at 
a slower pace. The bad news now is that terms of trade trends 
will not offset the deficit on merchandise trade. The trade 
deficit for the current year is estimated at FIM 7 billion 
($1.7 billion), FIM 1.5 billion ($366 million) more than in 
1989. Net interest payments abroad will increase as foreign 
debt is accumulated. That debt at the end of 1990 totaled FIM 
107 billion ($26 billion), nearly 20 percent of GDP, compared 
with 17 percent at the end of last year. The Embassy projects 
Finland’s current account deficit at the end of 1990 to be in 
the range of FIM 23-26 billion ($5.6-6.3 billion), equivalent 
to 4.3-4.8 percent of GDP. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


With a 6.3 percent market share in 1989, the United States 
ranked as Finland’s sixth largest supplier, following West 
Germany, Sweden, the Soviet Union, Japan, and the United 


Kingdom. The main U.S. goods exported to Finland are computers 
and parts, industrial machinery, aircraft and parts, electrical 
machinery, and measuring, testing, and analyzing instruments. 


The composition of both Finnish imports and exports has shifted 
over the past decade toward more manufactured goods. In 1977 
nearly one-fourth of Finland’s purchases from abroad were 
petroleum products from the Soviet Union. By 1989 this share 
was less than 10 percent. Manufactured goods, which accounted 
for 77 percent of Finnish exports in 1977, rose to 86 percent 
in 1989, while exports of raw materials dropped from 16 to 

13 percent. This trend is likely to continue as Finland’s 
forestry and metals industries continue to expand downstream 
processing of wood and metal raw materials to add value. 


Because the Finnish economy is dependent on maintaining export 
competitiveness and committed to increasing the value-added 
component of processing domestic raw materials, demand is 
strong for sophisticated machinery and equipment to keep 
industries up-to-date. Finland also maintains high standards 
of medical care and environmental quality. 
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Opportunities for U.S. business are most in evidence for the 
following product lines: computers and peripherals, electronic 
components, electronics industry production and test equipment, 
telecommunications equipment, business and office machines, 
medical electronics, automotive parts and accessories, avionics 
and ground support equipment, pollution abatement equipment, 
and industrial controls. 


The United States, with annual deliveries of over $300 million, 
is Finland’s leading external source for computers and 
peripherals, accounting for 32 percent of Finland’s import 
market in this field. American dominance in the Finnish market 
is firmly anchored due to deeply entrenched marketing, 
maintenance, and training establishments. In order to 
safeguard this dominant position, U.S. suppliers are well 
advised to pay particular attention to meeting the demands for 
European and world-standard microcomputer hardware systems and 
software packages for Finnish industrial and service sector 
applications. 


Consumer goods have enjoyed an extended boom period, thanks to 
an overvalued Finnmark and cheap dollar, as well as rapid 
growth in debt-financed consumer spending. Thus the import 
figures for U.S.-made cars, boats, and other consumer durables 
have been impressive. With the Finnish economy apparently 
entering a period of slowing growth and increasing uncertainty, 
the Embassy believes that market saturation for big ticket 
consumer items will shortly be reached. Continued growth, even 
maintenance of existing levels, will depend on the dollar-FIM 
exchange rate and no serious disruptions in consumer spending. 


The national airline Finnair, a customer of McDonnell-Douglas 
aircraft since the 1940s, has placed large orders for MD-11 
wide-bodied aircraft. Slated for later delivery, these orders 


guarantee continuing edging up in Finland’s trade tables for 
the United States. 


The travel sector experienced an unexpected boom over the past 
few years, boosted by the cheaper dollar and increasing 
awareness of tourism opportunities in the New World. 
Sun-seeking Finns broke the 1988 record of 74,000 travelers 
last year by several thousand. Pan American will fly 
Helsinki-New York nonstop this summer, with continuation on to 
Miami. American Airlines intends to open direct 
Helsinki-Chicago service. The direct scheduled services are 
supplemented by connections in other European cities, as well 
as U.S. charter flights to the Caribbean region. Sunbelt 
regions will continue to be the major destinations for Finnish 
tourists. The caveat of a downturn in the Finnish economy 
applies to continued growth in the tourism account. 














